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In order that our readers may be fully informed of the require- 
ments of the Duck Stamp Bill I am quoting the Act below in its 
entirety. 


AN ACT 


To supplement and support the Migratory Bird Conservation Act 
by providing funds for the acquisition of areas for use as migra- 
tory-bird sanctuaries, refuges, and breeding grounds, for develop- 
ing and administering such areas, for the protection of certain 
migratory birds, for the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act and regulations thereunder, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That after the ex- 
piration of ninety days after the date of enactment of this Act no 
person over sixteen years of age shall take any migratory water- 
fowl unless at the time of such taking he carries on his person an 
unexpired Federal migratory-bird hunting stamp issued to him in 
the manner hereinafter provided; except that no such stamp shall 
be required for the taking of migratory waterfowl by Federal or 
State institutions or official agencies, for propagation purposes or 
by the resident owner tenant or share cropper of the property or 
officially designated agencies of the Department of Agriculture for 
the killing of such waterfowl when found injuring crops or other 
property, under such restrictions as the Secretary of Agricu!ture 
may by regulation prescribe. The Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
immediately upon the passage of this Act, adopt and promulgate 
such regulations as are pertinent to the protection of private 
property in the injury of crops. Any person to whom a stamp has 
been issued under this Act shall upon request exhibit such stamp 
for inspection to any officer or employee of the Department of 
Agriculture authorized to enforce the provisions of this Act or to 
any officer of any State or any political subdivision thereof author- 
ized to enforce game laws. 

Sec. 2. That the stamps required under this Act shall be issued, 
and the fees therefor collected, by the Post Office Department, under 
regulations prescribed jointly by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Postmaster General: Provided, That stamps shall be issued at 
the post office or post offices of all county seats in the several States, 
at all post offices in all cities with a population of two thousand 
five hundred or over and at such other post offices as said officers 
may by regulation prescribe. Each such stamp shall, at the time 
of issuance, be affixed adhesively to the game license issued to the 
applicant under State law, if the applicant is required to have a 
State license, or, if the applicant is not required to have a State 
license, to a certificate furnished for that purpose by the Post 
Office Department at the time of issuance of such stamp. For 
each such stamp issued under the provisions of this Act, there shall 
be collected by the postmaster the sum of $1. Each stamp shall 
expire and be void after the 30th day of June next succeeding 
its issuance. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
person to take any migratory waterfowl otherwise than in accord- 
ance with regulations adopted and approved pursuant to any treaty 
heretofore or hereafter entered into between the United States and 
any other country for the protection of migratory birds, nor to 
exempt any person from complying with the game laws of the 
several States. 

See. 4. All moneys received for such stamps shall be accounted 
for by the postmaster and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, and shall be reserved and set aside as a special fund to be 
known as the migratory bird conservation fund, to be administered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. All moneys received into such 
fund are hereby appropriated for the following objects and shall 
be available therefor until expended. 

(a) Not less than 90 per centum shall be available for the 
location, ascertainment, acquisition, administration, maintenance, 
and development of suitable areas for inviolate migratory-bird 








sanctuaries, under the provisions of the Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Act, to be expended for such purposes in all respects as 
moneys appropriated pursuant to the provisions of such Act; for 
the administration, maintenance, and development of other re- 
fuges under the administration of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
frequented by migratory game birds; and for such investigations on 
such refuges and elsewhere in regard to migratory waterfowl as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may deem essential for the highest 
utilization of the refuges and for the protection and increase of 
these birds. 

(b) The remainder shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses under this Act and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, 
including reimbursement to the Post Office Department of funds ex- 
pended in connection with the printing, engraving, and issuance of 
migratory-bird hunting stamps, and including personal services in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere: Provided, That the pro- 
tection of said inviolate migratory-bird sanctuaries shall be, so far 
as possible, under section 17 of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, 
passed February 18, 1929. 

(c) The remainder shall be available for administrative expenses 
under this Act, including reimbursement to the Post Office Depart- 
ment of funds expended in connection with the issuance of stamps, 
and printing and engraving of the same, and for administration 
expenses under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and any other Act 
to carry into effect any treaty for the protection of migratory 
birds, and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 

See. 5. (a) No person shall alter, mutilate, loan, or transfer 
to another any stamp issued to him pursuant to this Act, nor 
shall any person other than the person to whom such stamp is 
issued use the same for any purpose. 

(b) No person shall imitate or counterfeit any stamp authorizéd 
by this Act, or any die, plate, or engraving therefor, or make, 
print, or knowingly use, sell, or have in his possession any such 
counterfeit, license, die, plate, or engraving. 

See. 6. For the efficient execution of this Act, the judges of the 
several courts, established under the laws of the United States, 
United States commissioners, and persons appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to enforce the provisions of this Act, shall 
have, with respect thereto, like powers and duties as are conferred 
upon said judges, commissioners, and employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act or any other 
Act to carry into effect any treaty for the protection of migratory 
birds with respect to that Act. Any bird or part thereof taken 
or possessed contrary to such Acts shall, when seized, be disposed 
of as provided by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, or Acts aforesaid. 

See. 7. Any person who shall violate any provision of this Act 
or who shall violate or fail to comply with any regulation made 
pursuant thereto shall be subject to the penalties provided in sec 
tion 6 of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

See. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate 
with the several States and Territories in the enforcement of the 
provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 9. (a) Terms defined in the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
or the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, shall, when used in this 
Act, have the meaning assigned to such terms in such Acts, re- 
spectively. 

(b) As used in this Act (1) the term “migratory waterfowl” 
means the species enumerated in paragraph (a) of subdivision 1 
of article 1 of the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds concluded August 16, 
1916; (2) the term “State” includes the several States and Terri- 
tories of the United States and the District of Columbia; and (3) 
the term “take” means pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, collect, kill, 
or attempt to pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, collect, or kill, 


ErNEstT E. HArwoop, 
Erecutive Secretary. 
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HE beaver season is over and the re- 

sults thereof have been chronicled in the 
annals of wild life conservation in Pennsyl- 
vania. Undeniably it was an outstanding 
ecological and financial success. Ecological, 
because the killing of 6.408 beavers enables 
the Game Commission to effect a more sat- 
isfactory control of the species, thereby re- 
ducing a great deal of the damage they have 
been committing; and financial, because 
through such reduction extra thousands of 
dollars were made available to trappers of 
the Commonwealth by the sale of their pelts. 
With few exceptions, all of the animals 
taken were well furred and prices ranged 
anywhere from $5.00 for “kits” up to $18.00 
for the larger pelts, known among fur deal- 
ers as “blankets.” From statistics at hand 
it wou'd be safe to approximate an average 
price of $10.00 each on all beavers taken. 
One record beaver caught near the mouth 
of the Loyalsock Creek weighed 71 pounds, 
and it was not uncommon to find others 
weighing 60 and 65 pounds. Normally, two 





year old beavers will weigh around 30 
pounds; three year olds about 40 pounds; 
and adults anywhere from 50 to 65 pounds. 

Never once did the Game Commission 
harbor even the remotest idea that there 
would be a wholesale wiping out of the 
creatures; and their judgment was sub- 
stantiated by hundreds of successful trappers 
who stated that at few if any of the dams 
were all the animals taken. After being 
disturbed they became trap shy and moved 
up or down stream and found hiding places 
or new quarters. They seemed to realize 
they were being pursued and showed very 
little activity and so were very difficult to 
locate. 

For that matter, it was predicted also 
that the severe cold weather of early March 
and subsequent freeze-ups would be a serious 
handicap. However, the trappers found just 
the contrary to be the fact, and many ani- 
mals were taken during the first two weeks 
of the season. 

Beavers were taken in 50 of the 67 coun- 


LARGE WHITE 
OAK GIRDLED 
BY BEAVERS 


ties, the greatest number coming from Pot- 
ter County where 1.092 were caught. Other 
eounties haying large kills were Sullivan, 
with 483; Centre, 358; Elk, 356; Warren, 
336; and Cameron, 327. None were taken in 
Allegheny, Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Chester, 
Delaware, Erie, Forest, Greene, Lancaster, 
Lawrence, Montgomery, Northampton, Phila- 
delphia, Somerset, Washington or Westmore- 
land. 

Only one beaver was taken in Beaver 
County. 

Beaver were trapped and killed in 50 of 
the 67 counties of the State. 

Accidentally killed and confiscated pelts 
not recorded above, 25. 

As for the manner in which the rules and 
regulations were adhered to by the trap- 
pers, the Game Commission has nothing but 
the highest commendation. They seemed to 
understand fully the emergency character 
of the situation and cooperated to the full- 
est extent. Comparatively few prosecutions 
were necessary. With remarkably few ex- 
ceptions, everyone was thoroughly acquainted 
with the “do’s and don’ts” of the season, 
and in this connection the Commission wishes 
to thank all the agencies of the press for 
their cooperation in disseminating the cor- 
rect information to the trapping public. 

Another problem entirely new to the Penn- 
sylvania trapper was that of skinning the 
animals and caring for the pelts. During 


the first few days of the season many skins 
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were presented that were poorly cared for, 
thus reducing their value, but with a little 
experience the trappers learned to skin, 
flesh and dry the pelts in a very creditable 
manner, and most of them passed into the 
hands of our licensed Pennsylvania fur 
dealers in a very saleable condition. 


Of more or less ecologic interest about 
the recent season is the fact that most of the 
creatures were taken in the land of the soft- 
woods—the aspens and birches in the north- 
ern tier counties. Also it is interesting to 
note, from reports of fur dealers, the color 
variations of animals taken in different sec- 
tions. Some local dealers could tell almost 
at a glance from which section a beaver was 
taken. Individuals from some sections were 
unusually dark, from others very light. 


The Federal Government took advantage 
of the opportunities afforded and sent sev- 
eral specialists into Pennsylvania to collect 
both external and internal parasites from 
such beavers as came under their observa- 
tion. An account of their activities and the 
results accomplished appear elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The system of indelibly stamping and 
sealing the pelts, together with the issuance 
of an affidavit as indication that they were 
taken legally, worked out admirably, and 
the field officers of the Game Commission 
who participated in this activity deserve a 
great deal of credit for their efficient hand- 
ling of the whole problem. It is not often 
that the pages of the GamME News are thus 
used to credit the staff of the Department, 
but in this and other unusual cases there 
is certainly justification for such recogni- 
tion. 

Sportsmen’s clubs as well as individual 
sportsmen and others also are to be highly 
commended for their cooperation. 

Though the season is over, the experi- 
ences of those who took active part in it 
wi'l live on, as reminiscences, for many 
years. And these experiences were not 
without their humorous sides, too. From 
more than one section came reports from 
Game Protectors that public beaver auc- 
tions brought more people into some towns 
than had been there for thirty years. The 
sale of pelts savored of earlier days, with 
scores of dealers buying for them. One 
authentic instance on record which placed 
a whole town in an uproar is so laughable 
it merits mention here. One dealer was 
arguing (chiefly with his hands) with an- 
other dealer about a certain bunch of pelts, 
and all the while he was so engaged the 
auctioneer was yelling out “twenty-nine 
dollars, twenty-nine dollars! Whio'll say 
thirty dollars?’ Now, it happens that the 
dealer in question had made the twenty- 
nine dollar bid himself, but momentarily 
distracted by the argument he_ subcon- 
scious!y heard the figure twenty-nine ring- 
ing in his ears so he turns his head and 
yells “thirty,” thereby raising his own bid 
one dollar. So engrossed was he that he 
didn’t realize what he had done until he 
had raised it still another dollar, and then 
he was so mad he could only splutter. The 
townsfolk, according to the Game Protector 
who related the incident, are still laughing. 

A list, alphabetically by county, is given 
below citing the kill in each case: 
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Armstrong 
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Beaver 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 


Bucks 
Butler 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 
Clarion 


Clearfield .. 


Clinton 


Cumberland 
Dauphin 


Elk 
Erie 
Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 


Jefferson .. 


Juniata 
Lackawanna 


Laneaster .. 
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Bradford .. 


Columbia .. 
Crawford .. 


Delaware .. 
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O much progress in game farming has 
been made in the past four or five years 
that the methods employed even a _ short 
time ago have become hopelessly antiquated. 
The once more or less dependable barnyard 
hen once used for hatching and rearing has 
given way to mechanical robots which per- 
form the work of hundreds of her species 
even more efficiently. Where fields once 
resounded to clucking clucks, scratching here 
and there amid rows and rows of individual 
rearing coops, all is silent save the peeping 
of contented pheasant chicks as they snuggle 
under warm electric hovers in large well 
ventilated, well lighted, brooder 
houses, or run at large in adjoining wire 
covered yards which protect them from 
winged or four-footed predators. 

Where once hundreds of brooding hens had 
to be moved, fed and watered and returned 
to their nest boxes daily during the incubat- 
ing period, now giant electric incubators, 
with comparatively little physical attention, 
produce far better stock. 

Those sportsmen who live in the vicinity 
of the State Game Farms, and who have 
observed them from the beginning to the 
present time can well appreciate the com- 
plete revolution which has taken place in 
this industry. For the benefit of those who 
have not had this privilege there is left 
only the literary and pictorial comparisons 
which it is hoped this brief article will 
convey. 

Not only are ringnecked pheasants being 
reared via electricity—the quail end the 
wild turkey farms also have been equipped 
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with the most modern electrical apparatus. 
A brief description of the general methods 
of propagating quail may interest our 
readers. 

In late March the adult birds used as 
breeders are mated and each pair of quail 
is placed in a small wire bottomed pen. 
Here the female lays her eggs which are 
gathered weekly and placed in electric in- 
cubators for hatching. 

After the chicks hatch out and are thor- 
oughly dried they are taken to the brooder 
house and placed, in groups of fifty, in the 
brooder compartments. These compartments 
have an area of 16 square feet and each is 
equipped with an electric hover. Also, each 
compartment has an opening which leads 
to the exterior of the building and into a 
small cement-bottomed sun pen where the 
birds are allowed to run during favorable 
weather, They remain in the brooder house 
for some six weeks during which time they 
undergo a gradual “hardening off’ process 
involving a step by step reduction of hover 
temperature and progressive lengthening of 
the time spent in the open-air sun pens. 

At the end of six weeks, the birds are 
taken to the rearing fields where they are 
confined in wire bottomed growing pens. 


Spacious Colony Brooder Houses have 
taken the place of individual rearing 
coops shown in the picture below. 
protect the young pheasants from the 
elements and predators. 


They 
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Here they remain for a period of weeks, and 
when they finally are fully feathered, they 
are taken from the pens and shipped out for 
restocking purposes. 

There is a lot more detail involved of 
course. For instance, the birds are wing- 
clipped and banded before they are placed 
in the laying pens, and a close check is 
kept on each pair from then on to make 
certain they are properly mated. 

During the past two years 22,613 quail 
eggs have been produced and 6,289 quail 
have been reared and restocked. 

The propagation of the wild turkey is 
probably more difficult than any of the 
other game birds, although the method now 
employed at the State wild turkey farm is 
bringing excellent results. 

The turkey farm consists of over 1100 
acres of extremely rugged hill country, 
mostly wooded, the greater part of which 
land. is enclosed by a nine foot wire fence. 

The wild turkeys roam at large within 
the fenced area, often flying over the fence, 
but usually returning to the home area. 
Likewise, native birds from the surrounding 
country often fly into the farm where they 
may ‘remain for varying lengths of time. 
mating with the game farm birds. This is 
very desirable, for this mating greatly im- 
proves the farm stock. 

The turkey commence nesting in Aprii 
and the first clutch of eggs from each hen 
is collected and placed in an incubator for 
hatching. (Many of the birds are per 
mitted to hatch their clutch of eggs within 
the fenced area.) Finding the nests is not 
always an easy matter, as mother turkey, 
wary old bird as she is, secretes them well. 

When the eggs in the incubator hatch 
the young poults are for a period of weeks 
eared for in a large brooder house. This 
brooder house is, by the way, the latest 
acquisition of the farm. It is probably the 
most modern structure of its kind in the 
country. After some six weeks they are 
taken to the most typical wild turkey areas 
within the enclosure and there roosts are 
built and feeding stations erected. In these 
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appliances. Below: 
brooder house now in use. 
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places the birds remain until early fall, when 
they are trapped up and shipped out for 
restocking purposes. Here again we have a 
radical departure from earlier methods, 
when, lacking proper knowledge and facili- 
ties, the work was carried on in the simplest 
manner. 

Unlike the other game birds, considerable 
difficulty is experienced in the restocking 
of wild turkeys, due to the fact that it is 
so easily domesticated. The Game Commis- 
sion has experimented with various methods 
of “planting”? these birds. 


The chief method of planting this year 
directly ties up with the propagating 
methods. In the regions where it is desired 


to make “plants” areas are chosen which 
are, insofar as possible to find, of the same 
identical type as the areas within the farm 
fence where the young birds have roosted 
and fed, and in these areas roosts and feeders 
identical with those within the enclosure are 
erected. When the young birds are re- 
ceived from the farm, they are placed in the 
newly prepared areas and left to shift for 
themselves. In the great majority of cases 
there “plants” prove most successful and 
the birds soon become extremely wild and 
most desirable as game birds. 

Since 1930 the turkey farm has produced 
a total of 10,001 eggs from which 2,218 
birds were successfully reared and stocked. 

The cottontail rabbit affords the gunners 
of Pennsylvania, on the whole, more sport 
than any other game and between two and 
three and one-half million of these animals 
are killed each year. The rabbit also falls 
easy prey to many natural enemies and to the 
automobile. Consequently there is a tremen- 
dous drain on the species, and to keep the 
stock at a level where it can withstand this 
heavy toll it is necessary to restock the 
covers of the State each year as generously 
as possible. 

In the past the great majority of rabbits 
for restocking were purchased from trappers 
in some of the western states, particularly 
Missouri and Kansas. We all know that 
the sportsmen of Pennsylvania would never 
allow cottontail rabbits to be trapped and 


A tent and a few rearing coops com- 
prised the first Wild Turkey Farm. Now 
it is equipped with the most modern 
Large 


capacity 


shipped out of this Commonwealth, and that 
very sentiment is beginning to spread 
through the western states, and this year 
Kansas prohibited, the exportation of live 
rabbits. 

With an eye to the future, therefore, the 
Pennsylvania Board of Game Commissioners 
in 1931 entered upon a series of experiments 
dealing with the propagation of cottontail 
rabbits in a semi-wild environment. The 
results obtained from these experiments in 
1931 appeared highly favorable, but the re- 
sults of 1932 were somewhat contradictory. 
The experiments of 1933 were still not con- 
clusive, but it appears that the propagation 
of these animals in a semi-wild environment 
‘an be successfully carried on, and during 
the season of 1934 further experiments will 
be carried out at the Fisher and Loyalsock 
State Game Farms. An outline of these 
experiments is briefly given below. 

At the Fisher Farm the experiments will 
be carried out in a covered pen with an area 
of approximately 4 acres. The great ad- 
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vantage offered by the covered pen is that 
all losses due to winged predators and the 
larger four-footed predators will be entirely 


eliminated. In this pen there have been 
placed 92 rabbits, of which 80 are does and 
the remainder bucks. Within the pen there 
is a natural growth of various sorts of grass 
and some shrubbery which affords sufficient 
food and cover for the rabbits. Here they 
will be left to breed and rear their young 
without interference of any sort. 

The great majority of the does in this 
pen should produce three litters of young 
a year, averaging five or six to a litter. In 
the wild state, of course, predators destroy 
many of the young, while storms and other 
factors take heavy toll of their numbers. 
In the pens, however, it is believed that this 
loss will be greatly reduced, and it is felt 
that each doe will produce, on the average, 
six or more young which will reach maturity. 
If the experiment works out as expected, 
it may be necessary at the Fisher Farm to 
remove at intervals some of the rabbits from 
the experimental pen, as it is felt that rab- 
bits should not, under the conditions prere- 
quisite to such experiments, be confined in 
a density of over 50 animals to the acre. 
With the exception of necessary removals 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Transferring Quail to Laying Pen 
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Title for fifteen tracts of game lands, 
totaling 14,526 acres and located in seven 
counties of the State, was vested in the Com- 
monwealth since the April issue of the 
GaME News. These fifteen tracts became 
part of the sportsmen’s unique system of 
State Game Lands which now aggregate 
423.474 acres. The half million and more 
hunters of this State can well be proud of 
the fact that their smal! annual donation has 
made it possible for their Game Commission 
to acquire title to 423,474 acres of good 
game territory during the past thirteen 
years. This acreage is distributed through 
forty-six of the sixty-seven counties of the 
State and most of it has been acquired since 
1927, the year the resident hunting license 
fee was increased to $2.00. An additional 
60,000 acres are under contract for pur- 
chase. There is a good possibility that the 
half million acre mark will be reached in 
1935. 

Pennsylvania is the only State in the 
Union, and in fact the only governmental 
subdivision in the world, which purchases 
recreational lands from funds_ supplied 
wholly and only by its sportsmen. Credit 
is due sportsmen themselves for they in- 
augurated the policy of purchasing game 
“ands and voluntarily assessed themselves 
for te purpose. Why shouldn’t they take 
a just pias jn this achievement? 





The purchases recently completed are as 
follows: 


Venango County: The Hammermill Paper 
Company conveyed 1,346.6 acres mostly in 
Plum Township, which has been designated 
State Game Lands No. 96. This area is 
made up largely of abandoned farms; ideal 
for sma!l game. Many thousands of forest 
tree seedlings were planted on the farms 
by the Hammermil]l Paper Company during 
the past few years and these plantations 
will soon provide excellent cover for small 
game. 

Sullivan County: Harry R. Sorber con- 
veyed 4,252.1 acres in Davidson Township. 
This acreage fills in a gap between two sec- 
tions of State Game Lands No. 13. Another 
tract of 100.4 acres, heretofore a privately 
owned interior holding, was conveyed by 
G. J. D. Wurflein. Deer, bear and ruffed 
grouse are abundant in this vicinity. 

Warren County: Six tracts totalling 5,- 
867.6 acres were acquired in Deerfield Town- 
ship. The grantors were: 

Otto Chemical Company, 5,181.5 acres; 
Otto Chemical Company and Albert Dunn 
Est., 76.2 acres; Albert Dunn Estate, 48.2 
acres; William Anderson, 140 acres; B. L. 
Cross, two tracts, 405.8 acres; Edith Fitz- 
gerald et al., 16.4 acres. 


These tracts became part of State Game 
Lands No. 86 which now comprise 8,553.7 


acres. Several thousand acres additional are 
under contract for purchase. 

Bedford County: A tract containing 286.8 
acres was conveyed by G. A. and Burt 
Troutman, which became part of State Game 
Lands No. 73, now containing 9,812.9 acres. 
This is in exceptionally good deer and wild 
turkey territory. 

Bedford County: State Game Lands No. 
97 came into existence by the purchase of 
2,170 acres in Monroe and West Providence 
Townships. The grantors were: Leslie 
Blackburn, 1,658.5 acres; Joseph J. Barclay, 
Agent, 511.5 acres; a 13/48th undivided 
interest in the 511.5 acre tract has not yet 
been conveyed but will be in the very near 
future. 

Several hundred acres of the Leslie Black- 
burn purchase are abandoned farms. Wild 
turkeys, deer, ruffed grouse, and cottontail 
rabbits are reported abundant within these 
lands. 

Tioga County: Charles G. Webb, Esq. 
conveyed 103.4 acres in Richmond Township, 
adjoining and now becoming part of State 
Game Lands No. 37. No. 37 lands contain 
4,171.4 acres. 

Lycoming County: The A. R. Spicer Es- 
tate conveyed 341.4 acres in Pine Township, 
which became part of State Game Lands 
No. 75, now comprising 15,700.9 acres. This 
is ideal deer and bear territory and ruffed 
grouse are reported fairly abundant. 

Fulton County: R. L. Henderson conveyed 
57.7 acres in Belfast Township which was 
added to State Game Lands No. 53. No. 53 
lands now contain 4,294.7 acres. 


C. W. A. ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The Civil Works Administration ended 
Apri! 1st. Much valuable ‘work was accom- 
plished on State Game Lands and State 
Game Farms during the period between 
November 20th and April 1st. There was 
a total of seventy-two original projects and 
fifty-eight supplemental projects for work to 
be carried on in forty-two counties of the 
State and on fifty-seven tracts of State Game 
Lands and four State Game Farms. These 
lands have a total acreage of 323,438 acres. 
A total of 1135 men were employed 272,949.5 
man hours and were paid $146,697.58 by 
the Civil Works Administration. 

1140 miles of fire trails were cut around 
the boundary lines of State Game Lands and 
367 miles of interior fire trails were opened 
up to make the lands more accessible and 
safer in case of fire. 90 miles of roads were 
brushed and repaired and approximately five 
miles of this total were actually built. Many 
improvements were made possible at Game 
Farms, including grading, removing brush, 
planting trees, cutting trails, flood control, 
improvement of laying fields, ete. 

Salaried officers of the Game Commission 
acted as Project Supervisors and did a very 
excellent job. 

There were fifty-nine accidents, most of 
which were very minor in character. Twelve 
of these were cases where the men were paid 
compensation for a short time and one re- 
sulted in the death of the injured. 

On April 1 thirty-three C. W. A. projects 
were transferred to the Work Division of 
the State Emergency Relief Board. These 
projects were carried on for one month. 
On April 30 all State projects were brought 
to a close. The rules and regulations gov- 
erning the Work Division prevent the carry- 
ing on of any State projects as such after 
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April 30. There is a possibility that some 
projects May be carried on as local projects 
through the Local Works Director after that 
date. 


RIGHT TO SEARCH UPHELD 


Court Dismisses Appeal from Alderman’s 
Decision in Favor of Game Warden 


Right of officers of the State Game Com- 
mission to stop and search cars for contra- 
brand game was upheld by Judge Sherwood 
this morning, and action of an officer of 
the Commission and a local alderman in 
enforcing the law was sustained by dis- 
missal of an appeal from the alderman’s 
decision. 

John R. Fields, Shiloh, R. D. 1, a deputy 
game protector, while patrolling roads on 
Nov. 3, stopped the car of Walter J. Mundis, 
York, R. D. 1, to search it for illega!ly taken 
game. Mundis resisted and, it was alleged, 
with assistance of two other occupants of 
the car prevented the search. 


Deputy Fields brought a charge of re- 
sisting an officer against Mundis_ before 
Alderman Paul S. Shive, who on hearing the 
case sentenced Mundis to pay $100 fine and 
costs. An appeal was taken by the de- 
fendant. 


On hearing of the appeal by Judge Sher- 
wood this morning the defendant was re- 
presented by Herbert B. Cohen. Attorney 
Harvey A. Gross and William C. Stevens, 
game protector, appeared for the Common- 
wealth. 


The court’s decision in this case should 
have the effect of dispelling all doubt as to 
authority of game protectors and their dep- 
uties to halt and search cars when their 
occupants are suspected of having illegally 
taken game in _ their possession. Such 
doubt has existed in York County among 
many misinformed hunters who have given 
ear to fireside law.—The York Dispatch. 


GAME PROTECTORS BEGIN 
TRAINING 


During the period June 8rd to July 15th, 
Game Protectors will again begin a_ six 
weeks course of intensive training in special 
fields. Game laws are studied carefully. 
The officers will be given a special course in 
public speaking to better enable them to pre- 
sent the work of the Game Commission at 
sportsmens’ and other gatherings. They will 
be taught the art of self defense and how 
expertly to use and handle firearms. This 
year the Staff Officers at the school will be 
W. C. Shaffer, Executive Secretary of the 
Commission, Superintendent; Wilbur M. 
Cramer, Division Supervisor, Division “A”, 
Assistant Superintendent; Robert Reed, De- 
puty Game Protector, Quartermaster; and 
Chauncey E. Logue, Expert ‘Trapper, and 
Randolph H. Thompson, Lecturer, Instruc- 
tors. 


HOLDING PENS FOR QUAIL 
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Wild Gray Wea- Gos- 

County Cats Foxes sels hawks Amount 
Co eee 0 35 51 0 $191.00 
Allegheny ..... 0 5 161 0 181.00 
Armstrong 0 27 255 0 363.00 
Pare 0 4 36 0 52.00 
Bedferg ....... 0 85 162 0 502.00 
ee 0 17 149 0 217.00 
| =72* 0 58 143 0 375.00 
Bradford ...... 0 47 199 0 387.00 
Or 0 40 152 0 312.00 
0” ae 0 12 375 0 423.00 
Cambria ....... 0 55 405 0 625.00 
Camefon .....+. 1 26 23 0 142.00 
2, 3 12 90 0 183.00 
OGRE . wis 8s v8 0 0 86 195 0 539.00 
Co ee 0 5 135 0 155.00 
CURSEORL claw 6:20 00s 0 15 296 0 356.00 
Clearfield ...... 1 55 535 0 770.00 
3 ee ee 3 63 58 0 355.00 
Columbia. ...... 0 29 170 0 286.00 
Crawford ...... 0 1 616 0 620.00 
Cumberland 0 12 42 0 90.00 
re ee 0 15 71 0 131.00 
Delaware ...... 0 0 9 0 9.00 
Rese 0 23 879 0 471.00 
Bn naan et Het oh 0 2 509 0 517.00 
he ee, ER EEC 2 78 223 0 565.00 
oo. ee 6 3 145 2 167.00 
re 0 14 47 0 103.00 
a. eres cere 1 22 35 0 138.00 
Greene 0 2 41 0 49.00 
Huntingdon 3 65 154 0 459.00 
po errr 0 56 304 0 528.00 
Jefferson ...... 0 25 335 0 435.00 
Po re 1 13 68 0 135.00 
Lackawanna 5 28 86 0 273.00 
Lancaster ...... 0 24 141 0 237.00 
Lawrence ..... 0 0 137 0 137.00 
Lebanon ...... 0 5 41 0 61.00 
oO ere 0 4 74 0 90.00 
| ee ae 0 52 380 0 588.00 
Lycoming ..... 0 74 127 0 423.00 
oo eee 0 8 500 0 532.00 
re 0 0 292 0 292.00 
et dk eeneee 2 34 69 0 235.00 
cc agios s 37 131 0 399.00 
Montgomery 0 13 105 0 157.00 
Montour ...... 0 2 46 0 54.00 
Northampton 0 8 51 0 83.00 
Northumberland , 0 21 108 0 192.00 
i ree 0 19 68 1 149.00 
Philadelphia ... 0 2 20 0 28.00 
PEW - Bases saues 6 59 78 0 404.00 
Ue . 6 13 115 0 257.00 
Schuylkill ...... 0 41 253 0 417.00 
Seyader -.c.ccsi 0 7 19 0 47.00 
Somerset ...... 1 79 445 0 776.00 
Sullivan ....... 3 16 07 0 206.00 
Susquehanna 0 52 105 0 313.00 
_ eae 4 17 81 0 209.00 
TE gas ec hho 0 17 21 0 89.00 
Venango ....... 0 11 483 0 527.00 
RNG; 350-0: 0 0 347 0 347.00 
Washington 0 7 125 0 153.00 
WayOe “secccvis 0 38 67 0 219.00 
Westmoreland 0 80 461 0 781.00 
Wyoming ...... 1 27 58 0 181.00 
ra ae 0 17 85 0 153.00 

Betas «.n.0s alcove 51 1,819 11,784 3 $19,840.00 


Total number of claims for the month—5,343. 





Wild Gray Wea. Gos- 











County Cats Foxes sels hawks Amount 
PY eee ee 0 9 18 0 $54.00 
Allegheny ...... 0 1 23 0 27.00 
Armstrong ..... 0 5 49 0 69.00 
See 0 1 13 0 17.00 
Bedford ....... 0 21 81 0 115.00 
WOO. odd - cae ed 0 0 34 0 34.00 
ata 0 9 30 0 66.00 
Bradford ...... 0 11 64 1 113.00 
OI aie kee 508 0 8 30 0 62.00 
/ aes 0 0 68 0 68.00 
Cambria ...... 0 20 121 0 201.00 
CamOPON. icc. ce 0 8 20 0 52.00 
CO nee cn ace 0 10 19 0 59.00 
Geen  caaave ok 0 14 48 0 104.00 
Chester ........ 0 0 21 0 21.00 
ae 0 3 75 0 87.00 
Clearfield ...... 1 16 118 0 197.00 
ee 2 22 34 0 152.00 
Columbia ...... 0 2 29 0 37.00 
Crawford ....:. 0 0 143 0 143.00 
Cumberland 1 2 9 0 32.00 
ee SS ee 0 7 26 0 54.00 
Delaware ...... 0 0 5 0 5.00 
RE ies eh Fahad 1 2 114 1 142.00 
eer eae 0 0 114 0 114.00 
Fayette ....... 0 26 64 0 168.00 
ORO 2 vic wd cos a 0 0 47 0 47.00 
Frankie... oss 0 3 17 0 29.00 
Wee fades. Vee 0 1 7 0 11.00 
GROOMS.) 0 n:0% 5% 0% 0 0 10 0 10.00 
Huntingdon 0 15 51 0 111.00 
ee. eee 0 8 85 0 117.00 
Jefferson ...... 0 1 69 1 78.00 
pe re 0 3 15 0 27.00 
Lackawanna ... 0 4 16 0 82.00 
Lancaster ...... 0 6 19 0 43.00 
Lawrence 0 0 14 0 14.00 
Lebanon ....... 0 0 9 0 9.00 
eT” See 0 1 16 0 20.00 
Luzerne ....... 0 39 129 0 285.00 
Lycoming ...... 0 26 39 0 143.00 
Meee + cisenes 0 2 268 0 276.00 
eee 0 0 57 0 57.00 
ae See 0 16 13 0 77.00 
Monroe ...... 1 3 57 0 84.00 
Montgomery 0 2 15 0 23.00 
a ee 0 1 8 0 12.00 
Northampton y 0 5 12 0 32.00 
Northumberland . 0 7 21 0 49.00 
PO liscad weds 0 3 5 0 17.00 
Philadelphia 0 0 1 0 1.00 
WE chew csanees 1 7 21 0 64.00 
WeCOH he. eaciicns 3 4 37 1 103.00 
Schuylkill ..... 0 11 92 0 136.00 
BE vacwwwse 0 2 10 0 18.00 
Somerset ...... 0 4 77 0 93.00 
Nn ences 1 7 60 1 168.00 
Susquehanna 0 4 32 0 48.00 
oer 0 2 28 1 41.00 
Se 0 6 5 0 29.00 
WR hs nee n 0 1 81 0 85.00 
Warren ........ 0 0 222 3 237.00 
Washington 0 2 30 0 38.00 
We, 3.35<enes 0 12 31 0 79.00 
Westmoreland 0 16 105 0 169.00 
Wyoming ...... 1 4 88 1 74.00 
WOE  wtdtiinense 0 3 23 0 35.00 

<n 12 428 3,212 10 $5,154.00 
Re-Certibed Tele - cass cesasteccscs veneer 1.00 

WOES skis hide chee nsdt lteter $5,155.00 


Total number of claims for the month—1,687. 
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FIELD MOUSE 


S most of you have seldom, if ever, seen 

me, let me introduce myself. I am the 
field mouse, thank you—and proud of it. 
I get more press notices and more blame 
and for more different things than any 
other creature alive. 

Some extreme sentimentalists protest every 
time anybody kills a fox: “Why he is in- 
dispensable to man, he kills field mice.” 
(As if any half-way sensible fox would hunt 
over a township or two to catch a tiny 
mouse now and then—if he has a good nose 
and good luck at the same time—when a 
tithe of that effort would bring him a nice 
fat rabbit to tickle his palate and fill his 
belly.) 

Even the murderous weasel is “not so 
bad, after all—he eats a lot of field mice.” 
And the roving housecat, that kills more 
game than any other predator on earth, 
to kill him is a heinous crime,—for “he 
eatches field mice.” (As if anybody ever 
heard of a cat catching a mouse as long as 
he can catch a bird or locate a nest of baby 
rabbits !) 

And the hawks and owls must be pro- 
tected—“they keep down the field mice.” 
Even the “rabbit hound,” the marsh hawk, 
has many admirers because “he lives almost 
entire'y on field mice—watch him hunting 
the marshes.” (As if any sane field mouse 
would mess up his feet and waste his time 
fooling around much in a marsh!) If the 
marsh hawk were the only enemy I had to 
fear, I'd give him cards and spades and 
then overrun the earth with my grand- 
children in a few years. 

And now the maudlin sentimentalists have 
found a brand-new hobby: “Don’t kill the 
rattlesnake—he eats field mice!” 

Yes, the whole world is my enemy; but 
all of them combined cannot keep me down. 
Once in a great while a fox or a cat gets 
one of my children; and when hard put to 
it a hawk or an owl will condescend to eat 
one of us; and the weasel if he happens 
along will kill us—as he kills everything 
else in his path—just for the love of killing 
—he’s about as bloodthirsty as man. But 
the census returns show we are still a 
healthy and prosperous race. And accord- 
ing to the alarmists I may possibly even 
yet live to see that my kind have upset 
“the whole balance of nature.” 
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Pretty fair, isn’t it, for one tiny species 
with the hand of all creation against him, 
and every sin in the decalogue—and many 
outside it—laid on his head? 

But I hand part of it back to them, get 
even to some extent. I leave my weed 
seed and insects and other daily food and 
change to some of the farmer’s grain. And 
he is so blind and stupid that he always 
puts the blame on somebody else—I’m very 
seldom suspected. I eat his planted corn 
after it gets soft, and he blames the pheas- 
ant and criticizes the Game Commission 
for their introduction into the state. I 
girdle his apple trees under the snow, safe 
from any hawk or owl that starvation might 
tempt to eat me as a last resort, and he 
blames and curses the rabbit. In the spring 
and summer sometimes I feel that a little 
meat added to my diet would be highly 
acceptable for a change, and so I go out 
to a nest of young bunnies and have a rare 
feast on their tender young lips—I am 
especially fond of their eyes—and again 
the pheasant gets the b!ame—when any- 











body but a blind man would see that the 
pheasant’s bill is so poorly constructed he 
could not do the artistic job I do. 

And then I rub it in to the poor boob 
of a pheasant by laying for a stray or lost 
pheasant chick, and eating it for a change. 

Now and then some cocky youngster in 
my family gets adventurous and tries to 
take a young pheasant chick even under the 
old one’s very eyes. I don’t know what 
happens, but that misguided youngster never 
returns, and from a safe cover I note a 
highly self-satisfied expression on the old 
cock’s face—and a suspicious bulge in his 
crop, and I draw my own conclusions, 

Fortunately, most men have not _ yet 
learned that most game fish like nothing 
better to eat than a mouse, and that it is 
all life’s worth for one of us to fall into 
the water; and so I suppose I’ll get blamed 
next for the shortage of trout! 

But all in all, I’m having a pretty good 
time, and faring very well, thank you, these 
stupid men to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Glad to have met you. 








IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 
CONVENTION 


The Twelfth Annual National Convention 
of the Izaak Walton League of America was 
held in Chicago on April 19 and 20, with 
delegates. from 22 states in attendance. 
Senator Harry Hawes; E. ©. M. Richards, 
Forester of the Tennessee Valley Authority ; 
Thomas H. Beck, Chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Wi'dlife Restoration ; 
Aldo Leopold, Professor of Game Manage- 
ment in the University of Wisconsin; J. N. 
Darling, the new Chief of the Biological 
Survey, and many others of national promi- 
nence were on the program. The Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission was represented by 
Dr. William H. Moore, Member of the 
Board from Philadelphia. Dr. Moore was a 


National Vice-President of the League as 

well as President of the Pennsylvania Div- 

ision up until a little over a year ago. 
Several resolutions adopted reaffirmed the 


League’s unyie!ding opposition to the com- 
mercial exploitation of black bass; to the 
diversion of, any portion of sportsmen’s fees 
to other than conservation affairs; and to 
any partisan influence in state conservation 
commissions. 

New resolutions pledge the vigorous sup- 
port of the League to the program of the 
President’s Committee on Wildlife Restor- 
ation; and also strenuously oppose any anti- 
firearms legislation affecting the right of 
citizens to own and bear arms freely; urge 
construction of a sewage treatment plant 
for Washington, D. C., to eliminate pollution 
from the Potomac River; reduction in ex- 
press rates on the shipment of game birds; 
establishment of Federal refuges for the 
prong-horned antelope; passage of the Taylor 
bill providing Federal protection for Public 
Domain lands; the development of an Amer- 
ican fish policy; condemn as unfair the in- 
dustrial pollution of public waters; urge the 


Biological Survey to determine methods of 
controlling waterfowl baiting; demand _ re- 
strictions of grazing on National Forests; 
recommend establishment of wildlife experi- 
ment stations; and express the views of the 
Convention on various matters of local rather 
than of national importance. 

P. G. Platt, President of the Pennsylvania 
Division conducted a very vigorous fight for 
concerted action to stop the pollution of 
American streams. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, of Chicago, was re- 
elected National President for his fourth 
term, and P. G. Platt, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Division of the League, was elected 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the National 
organization. 


Ducks, ordinarily thought of as game 
birds, are great weed consumers: the stom- 
ach of a duck killed in Louisiana contained 


wo) 


more than 72,000 weed seeds. 








With the Clubs 


NEW SPORTSMEN’S ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


The North Penn Fish, Game and Forestry 
Association was organized at Sellersville, on 
April 30th, with 53 charter members, and 
Herbert Heinrichs, Sellersville, president ; 
Dr. C. A. Paulus, Telford, vice-president ; 
Ernest Pade, Sellersville, secretary; Floyd 
Kober, Tylersport, recording secretary; and 
A. S. Hiltebeitel, Sellersville, treasurer. The 
membership list is already approaching the 
200 mark. 

The Langloth Sportsmen’s Association has 
also been organized in Washington County, 
with 47 charter members, and R. S. Young, 
Langloth, as secretary. Names of other of- 
ficers not furnished, but they have already 
affiliated with the county organization. 

Charleroi Sportsmen’s Association, 40 mem- 
bers, J. E. Simonin, 325 Meadow Ave., 
Charleroi, Pa. 


FOURTH ANNUAL DINNER OF 
THE HAZLETON IZAAK 
WALTON LEAGUE 


Three hundred men, including many prom- 
inent sportsmen of the state, attended the 
fourth annual dinner of the HazJeton Izaak 
Walton League in the Eagles’ clubhouse, the 
evening of May 2nd. 

The Hon. James Hammond, member of 
the Connecticut Fish and Game Commission, 
Vice-President of the National Planning 
Council of Fish and Game Commissioners, 
and a member of The President’s Committee 
on Wild Life Restoration, made the princi- 
pal address of the evening, voicing the spirit 
and aims of the League and of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee and telling something of 
the work being done by the national organ- 
izations he represented. 

The Hon. Adolph Muller, President of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, also ad- 
dressed the meeting, stressing restoration 
and protection of game as the great aim 
and ideal of the Commission. 

Other speakers were Henry Altmiller, pres- 
ident of the host chapter of the League; the 
Hon. John H. Bigelow, toastmaster for the 
occasion; the Hon. E. E. Harwood, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission ; the Hon, John Yourishin, mem- 
ber of the State Legislature; and Had. 
Smith, of Wilkes-Barre, district chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen. 
Randolph Thompson, public information as- 
sistant of the Game Commission, showed 
moving pictures of Pennsylvania game and 
other wild life of the Commonwealth. 
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RESULTS OF BERKS COUNTY COON HUNTERS ASSOCIATION FIELD 


TRIALS—APRIL 14, 1934 
Heat No. 1 


Trailing conditions were good due to showers between heats, . 


1st Tree 17 Blue Law, Marshall & Fowler, Scottsville, N. Y. 
1st Line 17 Blue Law, Marshall & Fowler, Scottsville, N. Y. 
2nd Line 11 Red Dick, Donovan & Quinn, Geneseo, N. Y. 
Heat No. 2 
1st Tree 23 Rattler, Harry Massey, Birdsboro, Pa. 
1st Line 56 Rock, Robert Innella, Port Jervis, N. Y. 
2nd Line 31 Lindy, Allentown Hunt Club, Allentown, Pa. 
Heat No. 3 
1st Tree 16 Skyline Joe, Marshall & Fowler, Scottsville, N. Y. 
Ist Line 29 Ted, Allentown Hunt Club, Allentown, Pa. 
2nd Line 27 Saloy, Dulin & Watson, West Chester, Pa. 
Heat No. 4 
ist Tree 7 Lightning, Donovan & Quinn, Geneseo, N. Y. 
1st Line 34 Rock, Central N. J. Hunt Club, Spottsville, N. J. 
2nd Line 538 King, E. S. Paden, Hollsopple, Pa. 
Heat No. 5 
1st Tree 20 Jersey Rattler, Joe Schreiner, New Brunswick, N. J. 
1st Line 45 Rock, Boulen & Walls, Millington, Md. 
2nd Line NO DOG QUALIFIED 
Heat No. 6 
Ist Tree 44 Driver, Boulen & Walls, Millington, Md. 
1st Line 60 Bob, Larry McGee, Allentown, Pa. 
2nd Line 44 Driver, Boulen & Walls, Millington, Md. 
Heat No. 7 
1st Tree 68 Hell Billy, Cole & Casler, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
1st Line 68 Hell Billy, Cole & Casler, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
2nd Line 52 Spare Ribs, E. S. Paden, Hollsopple, Pa. 
Heat No. 8 
1st Tree 69 Hunter, Cole & Casler, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Ist Line 42 Flying Jumbo, Walter Souther, Wilmington, Del. 
2nd Line 22 Little Sheik, Jr., Joe Schreiner, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Heat No. 9 
1st Tree 43 Lead, Boulen & Walls, Millington, Md. 
1st Line 51 Pete Dink, E. S. Paden, Hollsopple, Pa. 
2nd Line 64 Jerry, Vernon Kerlin, Lambertsville, N. J. 
Heat No. 10 
1st Tree 73 Buck, Henry Kurz, Pennsburg, Pa. 
1st Line 73 Buck, Henry Kurz, Pennsburg, Pa. 
2nd Line NO DOG QUALIFIED 
Heat No. 11 
Ist Tree NO DOG QUALIFIED 
1st Line 76 Dudley, Harry Fahringer, Wrightsville, Pa. 
2nd Line 74 Whippet, A. Luft, Boyertown, Pa., R. D. No. 3. 
76 dogs were entered. 
the dogs showing extreme speed. 


THE 
Dog No. 7, 


FOLLOWING DOGS WERE WINNERS IN THE GRAND FINALS 


Lightning, owned and handled by Donovan & Quinn. The Geneseo, N. Y. 


entry, came through in fine style to win 1st Tree. 
Dog No. 68, He!l Billy, owned by Frank Casler, Waterloo, N. Y., won over all ist Line 


dogs. 


Dog No. 11, Red Dick, also owned by Donovan & Quinn, Geneseo, N. Y., went through 


the flags first to win over all 2nd Line dogs.— Brooke E. 


Ritter, Secretary, Berks County 


Coon Hunters Association. 





The Delaware Valley Rod and Gun Club, 
organized 








CLUB ACTIVE Game Protector William Anneman, David E. 
Davis, Dr. E. T. Davies and Welford Coombs. 


last November, has been very 


active, and according to its Secretary, John 
E. Martin, has done a lot of game feeding 
and fish planting under the supervision of 
local game and fish protectors. Also it has 
suppressed quite a few habitual violators— 
both human and animal—much to the dis- 
pleasure of the former. 


SPORTSMEN MEET 


One of the best attended meetings ever 
held by the Taylor Camp, Sportsmen’s 
League, was conducted recently at the Cen- 
tury Hose House. Close to 100 local sports- 
men were present. Talks were given by 


CLUB GETS CHARTER 


The Commonwealth has granted, on April 
25th, a charter to the Rox Bottom Hunting 
and Fishing Club, of McKees Rocks. 

This live and thriving club has maintained 
an ideal camp for the last three years on 
the north branch of Little Kettle Creek, Pot- 
ter County. 


Giulliano Bossi, a Roman, is said to have 
designed the first successful doub!e-barreled 
shotgun in 1616. The barrels on his gun 
were placed one over the other, instead of 
side by side. 
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A WISE POLICY AND A GOOD 
EXAMPLE 


The Palmerton Rod and Gun Club and 
the Monroe-Pike Sportsmen’s Association, 
and no doubt others of whom we have not 
heard, feeling for a long time that a better 
understanding and spirit of friendship be- 
tween the sportsmen and landowners is 
essential if the great sports of hunting and 
fishing are to be preserved for ourselves and 
posterity, each started during the past year 
a Good Will Campaign among the farmers 
and landowners by personally contacting 
each and every one in their sections of the 
State. 

The campaign is still in progress and is 
meeting with a success far beyond the 
original hopes and expectations, in that only 
about one percent of those thus far visited 
have refused to permit sportsmen to enter 
upon their properties to hunt or fish. 

In some instances it was necessary to 
make repeated visits to convince some par- 
ticular individual that the purposes of this 
campaign were to promote a better feeling 
and remove some of the old misunderstand- 
ings created by careless and vandalistic in- 
dividuals and not to obtain for their par- 
ticular organization any special hunting or 
fishing privileges. 

Assurance was given the farmer that every 
effort would be made to assist him in pro- 
tecting his property against damages from 
hunters or fishermen and in prosecuting 
those who willfully caused damage on his 
land. 

Heavy cardboard posters, reproduced here- 
with, are nailed up by the clubs at various 
places on every tract of farm land opened 
to hunting, and every effort made both by 
the clubs and by individual members to pre- 
vent any abuse of the hunting privileges 
by anyone. 

GAME News feels very sure that this is 
one of the wisest moves made by organized 
sportsmen anywhere in the Commonwealth, 
and that the adoption of an _ essentially 
similar policy by sportsmen’s clubs over the 
State generally would soon remove ninety- 
nine percent of the friction that, unfor- 
tunately, sometimes exists between the 
sportsmen and the landowner, and that it 
would result also in material increases in 
club enthusiasm and membership. 





HUNTERS AND FISHERMEN 


This land owner gives all true sportsmen the 
privilege of hunting or fishing on his property. 
Respect his rights. Do not damage his crops, 
his fences or injure his livestock. 

Your thoughtlessness or unsportsmanlike con- 
duct may bar us all. 

Observe the 
GAME AND FISH LAWS 


And Report Any Infraction of Same 
or Property Damage to 
The Palmerton Rod and Gun Club 
HELP KEEP THIS LAND OPEN 








DO NOT DESTROY THIS 
GAME FEEDING SHELTER 
Built by The Young Sportsmen’s Club of 

Palmerton 

Every bird and rabbit fed during the 

winter means more and better game 

for sportsmen in November 
Paimerton Rod and Gun Club 
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ARE YOU A SPORTSMAN? 


You are using this Property by Courtesy of the 
LAND OWNERS 
Be a Real Sportsman and be as care- 
ful of the Property as though it were 
your own, 


Do Not Destroy Property or Tear 
Down Fences, or Leave Gates Open 


Respect the Property of the Land Owner and 
you can be sure of a Continuance of Good Sport. 


MONROE-PIKE SPORTMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


To be a Sportsman—Act Like One 











MAKE ELABORATE PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR STATE SHOOT 

Officers of the South End Gun Club, Ince., 
whose grounds are located near Lorane, a 
few miles east of Reading, are making elab- 
orate preparations for the 44th annual 
tournament of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association, June 138th, 14th, 
15th and 16th. Mr. Claude B. Henline, Brad- 
ford, is president of the State Association 
and George E. Neubling, Reading, is secre- 
tary of the South End Gun Club. 

The first day will be regarded as practice 
day, 100-16 targets, which will include 25 
pairs of doubles and 25 handicap targets. 
The second day, Thursday, the race will be 
for 150 targets and will comprise the Penn- 
Sylvania class amateur championships and 
the state amateur double championship; Fri- 
day will see the championship day. Mr. S. 
M. Crothers, Chestnut Hill, Philade!phia, 
holds the present championship and he will 
be on hand to defend the title. On this day 
there will be a race for 200 targets and the 
match will begin at 9 A. M. standard time. 
On this day also the team championships 
will be decided among the two, three and 
five men teams. 

Mr. Charles Newcombe, Philadelphia, holds 
the championship in the doubles. Mr. New- 
combe is one of the most ardent sportsmen 
in the state. He held the championship for 
a number of years in the sing'es. 

On the third day, Saturday, the state ama- 
teur distance handicap is scheduled to take 
place, 16 to 25 yards, incl. On this same 
day there will be a 100-16 yard targets and 
a very interesting program has been ar- 
ranged for the fourth day’s classic. 


CHESTER COUNTY SPORTSMEN’S 
SHOW 


A number of different sportsmen’s organ- 
izations of Chester County combined to put 
on a county sportsmen’s show on the grounds 
of the Chester County Rod and Gun Club, 
at Thorndale, on May 4th and 5th. A va- 
riety of activities were featured, and any 
revenue realized is to go toward promoting 
greater interest in fish and game and more 
effective coordination among all sportsmen 
in the county. 

In the 38-calibre pistol shooting team con- 
test, with ten teams entered, the State High- 
way Patrol team took first place, with 1279 
x 1500; the State Police team from Reading, 
second, with 1273; and the Haverford Town- 
ship police team third, with 1258. 

Captain M. J. Reilly, of the State Police, 


Reading Barracks, won first place in the 
.22-calibre contest, with 268 x 300; J. W. 





McBride, of the same organization, second, 
with 255; and Hans Roeder, of Devon, third, 
with 249. 

In the .38-calibre individual contest A. G. 
Foster. of the Philadelphia Bank Guards 
team, was first, with 253 x 300; M. J. Reilly, 
of the State Police, Reading Barracks, sec- 
ond, with 252; and John O, Cross, Highway 
Patrol, third, with 250. 

H. S. Rimby, of Birdsboro, won the trap- 
shooting event, with 72 x 75, though Norman 
W. Wright, of Wilmington, classed as a pro- 
fessional, broke the same number. 

N. J. Tobias, of Media, won the fly-casting 
contest. 

Another feature of the program was an 
all-day archery contest with more than 
thirty-five members of the Philadelphia 
Archers’ Association competing. 

Several hundred dogs, of various hunting 
breeds, were entered in the dog show. 


The program also included a horse show, 
with eight events. 

Virgil Richards, Pittsburgh trick shot, 
also put on an exhibition, and several troops 
of Boy Scouts went through their drills, and 
there were various other interesting events 
besides. 


A WILD TAME CAT? 


We were sitting around the large egg- 
stove in the hunting lodge of the Little 
Sanders Springs Camp. This hunting lodge 
is situated in the huge swale at the head of 
Foley’s Draft, in the mountains about eight 
miles from Driftwood, a dilapidated town 
reminiscent of the great lumber days in 
this region. The stories were flying fast, 
some true, and some tainted with white 
lies hunters are apt to tell. Finally several 
of the boys made a break in the tales by 
getting up and going outside for a breath 
of fresh air and to limber up their legs, 
which were stiff from the day’s hike. (We 
were hunting bear that day.) 

On returning from outside they reported 
hearing a peculiar meowing. It sounded as 
if it was the noise of a kitten. Then, again 
and again, the same weak meow was heard 
in the lull between stories. 

One of the automobiles returned to camp 
from a trip to the town to pick up a bat- 
tery which had gone dead. Work progressed 
rapidly on replacing the charged battery, 
for some of the fellows expected to break 
camp and return home for Sunday. The 
hunter holding the lantern shouted, “There 
he is.” 

“There is what?’ was the answer from the 
others. 

“The two eyes that were making the meow 
we heard before,” he replied. 

Sure enough, out of the darkness shone two 
balls of fire. The other hunters in the camp 
rushed to the door. 

“Get your gun, Frank,” shouted Ray, “I 
don’t want to go out in the snow in my 
s'ippers.” 

Frank reached for his 20 gauge and slipped 
in a few shells. 

“Flash him again,’ Frank asked. 

“There he is,” replied Chick, “get him.” 

“Hold that flash on him.” 

Meow—then a long hard meow. 
stopped and turned around again 


It turned, 
“Flash 


him again.” 
Bang !—spouted Frank’s gun. 
(Continued on page 12) 















BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY RE- 
PORTS ON EXTERNAL PARA- 
SITES OF BEAVER 


Dr. Haro!d §S. Peters, of the Bureau of 
Entomology, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has already reported to the Game 
Commission his findings on the recent trip 
to investigate external parasites of beaver. 
Dr. Morley, of the Biological Survey, has 
not yet finished his work on the internal 
parasites of beaver found on the same trip. 

Dr. Peters reports the findings of only 
one species of external parasite: Platyp- 
syllus castoris, sadly miscalled a “flea” by 
the layman, but he found these in great 
abundance on practically every beaver ex- 
amined. 

“From my observations on that trip (March 
22-28) I believe about 95% of the Pennsyl- 
vania beaver are infested with these para- 
sitic beetles. They seem to leave the host 
after it begins to cool after death, but if 
the skin is not removed from the carcass 
beetles may still be found alive 2 (and pos- 
sibly 4) days after the beaver’s death. How- 
ever, if the skin is removed the beetles 
seem to leave it immediately. They were 
not found on any pelts examined. They 
do not seem to damage the hide and the 
best pelts seemed to have the most beetles. 
I found about 40 on each of 2 beaver ex- 
amined, the trappers told me the parasites 
are frequently very common; so as many 
as 100 or more must be found in many 
instances. No other parasites were found. 
Nothing was learned of the feeding habits 
or life history of these parasites. We were 
much surprised to learn that these para- 
sitic (or possibly symbiotic?) beetles are 
so common. They had heretofore been con- 
sidered quite rare and very few specimens 
are present in collections. I obtained about 
100 specimens but should like more if you 
ever have a chance to get any more. 

“The abundance of this beaver parasite 
clearly illustrates the great need for com- 
plete examination and elimination of para- 
sites before game is introduced into a new 
region,” 

Dr. Peters 


finding EIGHT 


also 


reports 


mission offices. 


Every year one or more unusual bird visitors are entertained at the Game Com- 
LEFT: Pelican blown far from its Florida home by severe gale. 
It came to earth on the Susquehanna River near Harrisburg. CENTER: Loon 
which was “grounded” in a field near Harrisburg. 
from water. 


embryos in the carcass of one beaver, an 
unusually large number, though seven were 
found repeatedly, and as small a number 
as three found only once on this trip, with 
dozens of carcasses examined. 

These embryos were fully furred and very 
large and would undoubtedly have been 
born in ten days (the mother was trapped 
on March 26). 


ZIPPER SACK 


Guy M. Wineburg, Rural Mail Carrier 
No. 2, Punxsutawney, says he uses a zip- 
per sack to carry feed as it can be opened 
and closed without removing gloves. He 
has been feeding game for the past eight 
years. Last winter he had four feeding 
stations for 39 quail, two for 4 grouse, one 
for 8 quail and 2 grouse, and one for 10 
Hungarian partridges. 


BIRD EXPRESSES 


The speeds of some birds are remarkable. 
In California a duck hawk was once timed 
while chasing its prey, and its speed was 
found to have reached nearly 165 miles an 
hour. Mallards timed in England and 
France have exceeded 50 miles an hour, 
and when pintails were chased by an air- 
p'ane it was found that they flew at about 
65 miles an hour. The common Canadian 
goose normally flies at between 40 and 45 
miles an hour, but it has been estimated that 
speeds of over 100 miles an hour have been 
attained by frightened birds. 


These birds can only take off 
RIGHT: Whistling swan which came to earth near Liverpool. 





LOSES A VALUABLE DOG 


Mr. J. H. Powers, Yeadon, has lost 
a valuable pointer, black and white, 
male, about a year old. Its head is 
mostly black and a black saddle over 
front shoulder. License No. 1971, Del- 
aware County. Mr. Powers valued the 
dog highly and if any one should know 
of its whereabouts communicate with 
him at 665 Rose St., Yeadon, Pa. 
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NATURAL MISTAKE 


Game Protector L. H. Wood, of Wellsboro, 
writes: “This of course is no reflection 
against Deputy Charles L. Smith, of Tioga, 
but when he was intently watching a hawk 
trying to get a shot at it, a woodpecker 
alighted on his hat, gave a half dozen hur- 
ried ‘pecks’ at his head and then flew to a 
fence post a few feet away but returned a 
second time and even then, Mr. Smith thinks, 
the durned woodpecker never discovered his 
mistake.” 


COUNTER ATTACK 


Recently Albert Rossi, rural mail carrier 
of Burgettstown, saw a large gray squirrel 
foraging around in a cornfield. A large dog 
appeared on the scene and started after the 
squirrel. “Good bye, squirrel,” thought 
Rossi. The squirrel saw that he could not 
beat the dog to a nearby rail fence so he 
turned and seized the dog by the nose. The 
dog shook his head violently from side to 
side, dislodging the squirrel after about half 
a dozen shakes. Mr. Rossi knew the dog 
and the next day called to him. His nose 
was torn badly and his face all scratched. 
Mr. Rossi says you may take this story or 
leave it, but it actually happened. The dog, 
after shaking the squirrel, fled howling.— 
CHARLES COLTERYAHN, Deputy Game Pro- 
tector, Burgettstown. 


JACKRABBITS FAVOR TOMB- 
STONE DIET FOR LIME 


Jackrabbits in Kansas are so tough they 
eat tombstones and that is official. County 
Commissioner J. S. Oldham, of Leoti, Kansas, 
reports that rabbits not only have gnawed 
into the foundation of Carwood Church, but 
have been nibbling at tombstones in the 
cemetery nearby. 

It is no joke, he says, that jackrabbits 
need lime in their diet, and when limestone 
is not available they are driven to church 
foundations and tombstones. 

The p'ains rabbit, largest in America, is 
multiplying rapidly in Western Kansas. 

The larger ones are fighters and are said 
to be too much for the average dog. 
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A SAMPLE OF WILD LIFE 
DESTRUCTION 


From March 29th to April 29, 1934, Deputy 
Game Protector George E. Kern, of Clays- 
ville, Washington County, checked seven 
miles of Highway No. 40, between Claysville 
and Washington, for wild life killed by auto- 
mobiles. He found in that  seven-mile 
stretch in the one month 8 rabbits, 4 house 
cats, 1 screech owl, and 1 pigeon, victims of 
the public’s speed mania. 

Proportion this seven mile stretch—for 
one month out of twelve—to the total of 
103,590 miles of highways in the Common- 
wealth, and make your own estimate of how 
many game animals and birds we lose this 
way. 


ROBIN HAS NO FEAR 


Charles Baum, Special Investigator for the 
Game Commission, stopped along the road 
near Liverpool recently to observe a wreck- 
ing truck laboring to pull another car out 
of a ditch. While he was thus engaged one 
of the wrecking crew asked him if he would 
like to see something interesting. Baum said 
he would, thereupon the workman showed 
him a robin sitting on her nest of four eggs. 
The nest was firmly placed alongside one of 
the panels of the wrecking truck and mother 
robin, during all the pushing and grinding 
and clanking, never moved. The attendant 
told Baum they made a trip of 35 miles the 
day before but Mrs. Robin kept right on sit- 
ting on her eggs. The truck belongs to 
Herman Long, of Liverpool. 


WILD GEESE ENCOUNTER SE- 
VERE ELECTRICAL STORM 


AT RENOVO 
A large flock of wild geese flying up the 
river encountered the severe. electrical 


storm which visited Renovo after midnight, 
April 3rd. Their noise awoke nearly every- 
one residing along or near the river. Losing 
their way, many flew into the town, and 
several were killed by striking the electric 
wires. 





MR. SPORTSMAN 


When did you last look 
over your Favorite Hunt- 
ine Ground? Remember 
one stray house cat may 
seriously deplete your 
game supply. He will take 
in a season all you can kill 
You hunt 
a month or so every year— 
But the cat EATS every 


day. 


in a life time. 
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PROGRESS IN GAME FARMING 
(Continued from page 5) 


just mentioned, the rabbits will be left 
without interference or food other than some 
grains and what may be found within the 
pen. At the end of the season they will be 
trapped up and definite figures on the re- 
sults will be obtained. 

At the Loyalsock Farm the experimental 
conditions are somewhat different from those 
at the Fisher Farm. Here there is a fenced- 
in area of approximately 32 acres. Within 
this area are ten fenced areas, known as 
breeding pens, each having an area of ap- 
proximately one-third of an acre. The mesh 
of the wire surrounding the 32 acre area, 
which is not covered, is such that not even 
a young rabbit can pass through the fence. 
The mesh of the wire surrounding the ten 
breeding pens, however, is such that im- 
mature rabbits can pass through the fence, 
while the mature animals can not. 

In each of the ten breeding pens there 
have been placed 20 does and 4 buck rab- 
bits. These rabbits, as they are not able to 
pass through the wire surrounding the breed- 
ing pens, will breed within the pens. When 
the young rabbits leave the nest they will 
filter through the fence surrounding the 
breeding pens and will be free to move 
about within the large fenced area. 

Here again very little food other than that 
found within the fenced area will be 
furnished, and the rabbits will be left to 
themselves as much as possib!e until the 
end of the season, when they will be trapped 
up and shipped from the farm for restock- 
ing purposes. It will be interesting indeed 
to follow these experiments whether in the 
end they prove successful or not. . Nothing 
ventured, nothing gained. 

As a general summing up the following 
six year statement may be of interest to 
our readers. It outlines clearly the great 
progress which has been made since the work 
was first undertaken in 1928. 

During the first year ringnecked pheasant 
eggs were purchased and set under bantam 


hens at certain of the State Game Re- 
fuges. Then in 1929 the Fisher and Jordan 


State Ringnecked Pheasant Farms were 
established, and a year later the State Wild 
Turkey Farm. The propagation of pheasants 
at the refuges was discontinued at the close 
of the 1932 season. During the summer of 
1933 another State Game Farm was estab- 
lished in Lycoming County. 

From January 1, 1928, to January 1, 1934 
the refuges and game farms produced for 
release the following: 71,075 ringnecked 
pheasants (21,084 of these raised at the re- 
fuges), 6,289 bob-white quail and 2,218 wild 
turkeys, and 215,424 pheasant eggs which 
were shipped to farmers and sportsmen for 
incubation, brooding and release. 

During the six year period included in 
the above statistics the Game Commission 
also made purchases of game for restocking 
purposes. Using the averages of the prices 
paid for game during those years, it is 
found that the value of the output listed 
above is as follows: 71,075 ringnecked 
pheasants, $192,328.95; 2,218 wild turkeys, 


$15,304.20; 6,289 bob-white quail, $11,763.57 ; 
and 215,424 ringnecked pheasant eggs, $32,- 
313.60; or a total of $251,710.32. 




















The Author and the Cat 


A WILD TAME CAT? 
(Continued from page 10) 


“You got him.” 

With the aid of a long rattlesnake club 
Chick removed the animal. First came the 
head, then the shoulders, the long body, the 
tail. Everyone was astonished at the size 
of the eat. 

“It’s a wildcat.” 

“No, it’s a tame cat gone wild.” 

“Its tail is too long for a true wild cat,” 
said Chick. 

“Yes, but look at the tusks, and the broad 
face, and its eyes are too large, and its 
ears have the lashes of a wild cat,” re- 
monstrated Ray. 

“Sure he’s a wild cat,” assured Frank. 

Then the bets were on. What was this 
animal? It tested the hunter’s knowledge 
of Pennsylvania’s wild animals. 

After consulting several experts on wild 
life, and after all was said and done, the 
animal turned out to be a male cat, 37 
inches long from the tip of his nose to the 
end of his tail and weighing 13 pounds. 
The head was large, the face was flat and 
blunt, with long whiskers, protruding tusks, 
and sharply pointed ears, which had long 
black tufts on the tips. The shoulders were 
broad, the body stout, the tail long. The 
color markings were light yellowish brown 
on his stomach, with dark spots. The back 
was dark brownish tan, with dark stripes. 
The tail was about eight inches long, dark 
brown with black rings. 

The final conclusions were: cross between 
a wildcat and a common house (tiger) eat. 

How much small game would an animal 
like this destroy during the nesting season 
in the spring? in a week? in a month? in a 


year? in comparison with a hunter, who 
only kills during hunting season? How 


large a territory would this animal cover? 
How wou!'d it get into the woods in the first 
place?—Ray HorNFecK and FRANK LANG, 
McKeesport, Pa. 


PHEASANT BLINDS DRIVER 

While Herbert Kubler, of Point Pleasant, 
was driving near Lumberville, a ringnecked 
pheasant flew through the windshie!d of his 
ear, Shattering the glass and causing him 
to lose the sight of one eye. He was not 
driving fast, fortunately, and though pain- 
fully injured, had presence of mind enough 
to stop his car and avoid injury to the 
other two occupants. 
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